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FiirstGrade Lessonin Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Family Life 
OUR HOMES 


Our Homes 

A pretty white cottage, 

Set back from the street; 
With green grass and flowers, 


So cozy and neat! 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 
One Family Houses mR 
How many families live in your house? 


(Since it is wise to discuss only one type of home at a time, all types can be recorded on the 
blackboard, but only the one family house should be selected for discussion.) 
Why do you like to live in a one-family house? 


Suggestive Answers 


We can have it quiet when we want it. 

No one else runs over our yard. 

We can make all the noise we want to and no one else tries to stop us. 
Our family likes to be alone. 


What rooms do you have in your home? As you name them, the names will be written on the 
blackboard. 


Our Rooms 


Kitchen, bedrooms, living room, dining room, bathroom, utility room, basement, attic, 
sun room. Do all one family houses have all these rooms? 


What is the kitchen used for? (Work for complete answers.) 
What pieces of furniture does the kitchen have? 

Who works in the kitchen much of the time? 

Tell us about her work. 


What furniture does the living room have? Why do you like this room so much? What is your 
favorite piece of furniture? 


What furniture is in the dining room? When the house has no dining room, where does the 
family usually eat? 


Why do you like your bedroom? What furniture does this room have? 
How many of your homes have a basement? What work is usually done in the basement? 


Work of Family 
How does each member of the family help to keep your home clean and comfortable? 


Things To Do 


Let us make a picture of a one-family home. Put in windows and a door. Make it the color 


of your home. Be sure to‘put grass and some trees in the yard. Continue with pictures of the various 
rooms, furniture, etc. 
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First Grade Lessonin Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Family Life 
OUR HOMES (Continued) 


Many people in one building, 
Plenty of room for all; 


Each family has its own home, 


In this apartment tall. 


PARK : 
PLAYGROUND | = bas 


ated 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


Who in our class lives in an apart- 
ment? Who has visited a family living 
in an apartment? 


About how many families can live in one apartment building? 


the How is an apartment house different from a one-family house? 
What things do you like best about an apartment? 
Suggestive Answers 
I like to ride in the elevator. 
I never have to cut grass. 
I like to talk to the janitor. 
The halls are always warm in the winter. 
I like to walk down the long halls. 
How is the apartment heated? 
» the What is the incinerator? 
What is done with waste paper in a one-family house? 
(If no one in the class lives in an apartment, much information must be given by the teacher.) 
Duplex Houses 
; Who lives in a duplex house? (Explain the meaning of “‘duplex.”’) 
attic, ff How many families live in a duplex house? 
How are these homes heated? 
How is a duplex house arranged? (Some have a one-family home on the first floor and one on 
} the second floor. Some have the two homes on the first floor, each with its own entrance. 
| Farm Homes 
Why do most children like to live on a farm? 
your Suggestive Answers 
. Lots of room to play. 
s the Like to ride horseback. 
. Can have many pets. 
i Like to take care of the animals. 
) . Fun to watch baby pigs, calves, colts, etc. 
What work is there to do on the farm? 
Everyone has definite work to do. Feed the chickens, feed animals, hunt eggs, drive the cows 
5 ae be milked, pick fruit, help mother in the house, help make garden, bring in wood and other 
uel. 
Trailer Homes 
‘eile If time permits, this makes an interesting study. 
arious Drawing 


Draw a picture of the home you like best. 
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Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


Industry 


A RFAT. KNIGHT OF THE SEA — A TRUE STORY 
It was on a cold bitter night in middle Febru- 
ary. The Merrimac River looked quite like a great 
big ice box with tons and tons of ice and snow 
piled high on its surface and about its banks. 

A young man was walking briskly along the 
Pawtucket Boulevard at about eleven o’clock 
when he heard faint shouts for help coming 
from across the river. He listened again, and 
again he heard the same feeble, pitiful cries for 
help. 

The young man hastened to a nearby garage 
and called an attendant. Together, they rushed 
back to the spot from whence the cries had been 
heard, and by use of flashlights spotted the tiny 
figure of a man perched on some rocks in the 
center of the Merrimac River bed. The great 
rocks gleaming white on the surrounding ice and 
snow, looked helplessly upon the lone man as he 
waved his arms frantically and called for help. 

The two men, unable to do anything them- 
selves, summoned the nearby police and firemen, 
who rushed to the scene at once. A crowd, growing 
by the hundred every five minutes, had lined 
either bank of the river. 

It did not take the police and firemen long to 
realize that any rescue on their part was useless 
because of the wild surging waters that roared 
by the rocks on which the victim was trapped. 

Again and again, came shouts and demands 
for help from the crowds gathered on the river 
bank. *“‘Could a boat be sent out to him?” was 
the question that came to everyone’s lips. 

But then the angry waters would swirl like a 
roaring torrent around the rocks, reaching some- 
times as high as the victim’s knees. The police 
and firemen knew that a boat would be utterly 
helpless in those waters, and in desperation, they 
appealed to the Merrimac Station of the Coast 
Guard for a surf boat, a breeches buoy and 
experienced men to help in the rescue of the 
trapped man. 

Upon receiving the news, the coast guard im- 
mediately started over the road in trucks with 
their crew of seven men and the proper equip- 
ment. 

In the meantime, as the people on shore 
watched the desperate man, they tried to deter- 
mine the cause of his plight. They realized that 
he must have attempted a short cut across the 
ice and that in so doing great blocks of ice must 
have broken loose and carried him over the 
falls, sweeping him down the stream and finally 
hurling him upon the pinnacle upon which he 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


was standing, almost three hundred feet from the 
shore. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the shock of it all, 
they could see that the man was still alive, calling 
for help and occasionally waving his arms desper- 
ately to keep from freezing. 

As the coast guard approached the scene, the 
crowd were shouting “Keep on the rock and 
you'll be saved.” It is doubtful amid the din and 
roar of that wild sea whether their voices could 
be heard by the helpless man. 

The coast guard took in the situation at once. 
As soon as they spied the victim and the distance 
he was from shore, they saw that they were con- 
fronted with the task of shooting a breeches buoy 
three hundred feet in length across the river. 
The line landing on the opposite shore must be 
held fast, then a coast guard man must ride over 
in a buoy and rescue the victim. 

Huge flood lights were set up so that they might 
center upon the man. Under these lights, the 
people saw more clearly than before, the desper- 
ate position of the man. They could see him 
move his arms but except for that he seemed 
frozen. 

A policeman broke the anxious spell by 
attempting to send to the captive this message 
through a megaphone: “If you can hear me, 
raise your right arm.” 

Feebly, the man standing on the rocks far out 
in the river, raised his arm and waved it several 
times. Cheer after cheer went up. Then the 
policeman yelled back, **Take it easy. Rescue men 
are coming.” 

Several attempts were made to shoot the 
breeches buoy line across the river but each time 
it became snarled. Then an eighty-five foot ladder 
of the fire department was moved almost a mile 
up the river and set up. Then a rope was carried 
across the river by boat and attached to the 
ladder. The aerial truck then began to move 
down the river. 

**Keep up your courage! Keep up your courage!”" 
shouted the anxious crowds on shore. 

After much difficulty, the breeches buoy was 
set up. But the half-frozen man on the ice mis- 
understood directions and as soon as the pulling 
rope reached him, he frantically twisted it about 
his numb and frozen body and was again plunged 
deep into the churning waters. 

A pitiful groan went up from the crowd on 
shore. 

But one of the coast guard men kept pulling 
him through the water for more than one hun- 
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dred feet to a large rock upon which he climbed. 
Then four others of the coast guard took a ladder 
up the bank of the river and placed it out on a 
rock. One of them crawled out as far as possible 
and yelled to the man to stay where he was until 
the buoy reached him. 

Finally, in the early morning, Coast Guards- 
man Manchester got into the buoy and was 
pulled out to the rock upon which the almost- 
frozen man was still standing. Manchester lifted 
the feeble frozen body of the man who was un- 
able to speak a word, into the floating buoy and 
succeeded in bringing his numb form over the 
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The spectators who had all night watched what 
seemed to be a futile rescue, broke into pro- 
longed cheers as Manchester reached the shore. 
Men and women, with nerves keyed to the break- 
ing point, cried and laughed and pressed forward 
to shout praises not only for the great courage of 
the rescued man but for the daring rescuers as 
well. 


To the people on shore it was a spectacle of 
mighty courage and great sacrifice, but to them, 
the coast guardsmen, it was only one deed among 
many gladly and generously rendered for the 


surging waters and jutting rocks back to shore. 


safety of the public. 


Problem Solving Activities 


To be correlated with America -- Her Wonder Ways 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. TO THINK ABOUT 
1. Fave your teacher explain to you just what a breeches buoy is and when it first came 
to be used in the coast guard service. 


2. Look for thrilling coast guard stories in recent magazines and newspapers and report 
on them to your class. 


3. Go to the library and get the book, “‘Guardsmen of the Coast,”® by John J. Floherty. 
It will help you further in appreciating the work of the coast guard. 
4. A Bibliography on “Our World Workers’’: 
a. “Story Pook of Coal,’? Maude and Miska Petersham, Winston 
b. “Story Book of Gil,’? Maude and Miska Petersham, Winston 
c. ‘Story Pook of Iron and Steel,’’ Maude and Miska Petersham, Winston 
d. “Diggers in the Farth,’”? Tappan, Houghton Mifflin 
e. “Land We Live In,’’ Price, Dodd, Mead. 
f. **The Science of Things About Me,”? Rush — Winslow, Little Brown 
g. “Coal and Coal Mines,”? Greene, Houghton Mifflin | 
h. “The Old Sailor’s Yarn Rox,’? Eleanor Farjeon, Stokes 
i. “The Steel Highway,”’ Allen, Longmans 
j. “City and Country Series,’? Harper Brothers 


B. SOME INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


1. Can you collect pictures for a bulletin board showing the industrial activity of your 
community? 


2. Can you show on your sandtable the growth of the outstanding industry of your 
town or city? 

3. Can you make a list of the various industries of your town or city and show how each 
helps the community? 

4. Can you dramatize a scene in one of the industrial plants of your community? 

5. Can you make a list of the various workers in your community who are employed at 
night? 

6. Can you tell the story of a woolen mitten from the time it leaves the sheep until it is 
worn on your hand? 


Can you follow milk from the time it leaves the cow until it reaches your table? 
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Problem Solving Activities 


To be correlated with America -- Her Wonder Ways 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Can you make a chart covering the various types of work done by each child’s father 


in your class? 


. Can you make five rules that will help children in entering a public building? 


Can you make five rules that you think would help an employer in dealing with his 
help? 


C. TALKING THINGS OVER 


. Name all the fishing regions that you can. 


Name all the kinds of seafood that you know. 


. List the various ways fish may be caught. 


. Can you name any by-products of the fishing industry, like glue, tt oil? 
. What are the dangers of deep-sea fishing? 


In Look Magazine, dated February 15, 1938, we find a picture of Mrs. Margaret Good- 
man, the only known woman professional deep sea diver. Would you care to look it 
up? 


VARIOUS KINDS OF WORKERS 


. Professional Workers 2. Workers Paid by the State, City or Town 
The Musician The Mayor 
The Dentist The Tax Collector 
The Oculist The Librarian 
The Doctor The Policeman 
The Lawyer The Fireman 
The Minister The Teacher 
The Baseball Player The Postmaster 

. Business — Large and Small 4. Skilled Labor or Trades People 
The Insurance Company The Jeweler 
The Automobile Industry The Plumber 
Motion Pictures The Florist 
The Bank The Carpenter 
The Railroad The Stenographer 
The Store The Painter 
The Telephone Company The Hairdresser 
Unskilled Labor 6. Creative Workers 
The Janitor The Inventor 
The Mill Worker The Artist | 
The Factory Worker The Sculptor 
The Waiter The Poet 
The Iceman The Writer 
The Scrubwoman The Actress 
The Garbage Collector The Cartoonist 


Read carefully the lists of workers. Can you add to each list? 

What do you think we mean by the term “professional?” 

Will you look for its meaning in the dictionary? 

Make a list of all the government-paid workers in your community. 

Can you name six big business concerns in your community? 

What do we mean by a “‘cartoonist?’? Do you know the name of a noted motion pic- 


ture cartoonist? 
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PICTURE COUNTING (A Number Fill In) Marguerite Gode 
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LITTLE GEOGRAPHY POSTER | Louise D. Tessin 


i 


ISL. N\ ND NEAR THE COAST OF THE MAIN LAND ARE GENERALLY 
A PART OF THE CONTINENT. ISLANDS FAR OFF IN 
THE OCEAN ARE THE TOPS OF OCEANIC MOUNTAINS. SOME ISLANDS ARE 


THE TOPS OF VOLCANOS. IN SOME PARTS OF THE OCEAN THE WATER IS 
6'/2 MILES DEEP (34,320 FT.).cOMPARE THIS WITH MT.EVEREST, 29,140 FT. HIGH. 
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HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 


Color the poster: Make the lettering could be blue and the top 
drinking cup yellow with orange section yellow. Color the children’s 
base at bottom of poster. The mid- _ hair brown and faces light orange- 
dle section with “Drinking cup” pink. 
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CUT AND FOLD HEN AND CHICKENS Helen Strimple 


FASTEN HERE WITH 
OR 
SCOTCH TAPE 
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38 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
BORDER DESIGN Helen Strimple 


Leave the lamb white; color the yellow-green; the flowers lavender Mount on yellow paper and use a 
sky blue and the ground and grassa and yellow with dark green leaves. series for a room border decoration. 
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BLACKBOARD BORDERS (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


~ 


The children admire the figures on the Seal— 
“The Goddess of Liberty” and “The 
Goddess of Plenty.” 


Motto: “Esse Quam Videri’’—meaning 
“To Be Rather Than to Seem.” 


Nicknames: Land of the Sky because of 
many lofty mountain peaks. 


Old North State because it is most north- 
erly of the two Carolinas. 


Capital: Raleigh. 

Flower: Goldenrod is favored. 
Bird: Carolina Chickadee. 

State Song: The Old North State. 


Greaty Smoky Mountain Range borders 
the state. 


First gold mine operated in United States 
was located in this state. 


Clay products contribute one-half of the 
state’s mineral wealth. 


Cotton is valuable crop. Cedar, cypress, 
oak, chestnut, palmetto trees are found. 
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Cat Tail Magic 


With an ample supply of cat 
tails on hand, your children 
will enjoy making a poster or 
border for your bulletin board. 

Horses — trees — men — 
fences and many other things 


MARGUERITE GODE 


are easily fashioned from these 
interesting products of nature. 
To make the fence, use the 
pods as the posts and the long 
dry stems as the rails. 
A log house can be created 


by laying the pods lengthwise. 

Paste or glue them securely 
to the background used. 

Smaller specimens saved 
from a florist’s bouquet are 
effective in making smaller an- 
imals or people. 

A turquoise or green back- 
ground is attractive in working 
out a picture. This can be ob- 
tained by painting or using 
colored paper. 

Another suggestion for a mu- 
sic group is to use the stems of 
the cat tails to form a musical 
staff — the pods to represent 
figures dancing. 
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APRIL SHOWERS PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 
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Find the ducks’ foster mother, (a hen) then find the boy who owns the ducklings, a 
farmer and two more ducks. Finally look for two elves, two empty flowerpots and a ladder. 
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Principles of Child Guidance 
(From Page 15) 


aiming for the ideal and try to get as 
close to it as possible. 

15. “LIBERATE THE CHILD’S 
CAPACITIES”.* This is accom- 
plished in an atmosphere of freedom 
where the teacher understands every 
individual child, where materials 
and activities are supplied according 
to the children’s needs and interests. 
Know what the child can do. Let 
him paint it out, sing it out, dance it 
out, play it out, paste it out, build 
it out, model it out, and talk it out. 
Avoid having the lid pop off, just 
because you did not allow room for 
the steam to escape. Once they are 
liberated, then set about developing 
these capacities into worthwhile 
action. 

16. DEVELOP HEALTHY AT- 
TITUDES IN CHILDREN. Re- 
member that attitudes are basic to 
human behavior. “The child has a 
right to know what he feels and to 
express these feelings in words when 
they arise. Children feel as guilty 
about their thoughts and feelings as 
they do about their actions. Let 
them live out their difficulties in the 
full light of consciousness”.t Con- 
sider attitudes more important than 
habits, skills, and knowledge be- 
cause attitudes will govern these 
attributes to a great extent. Recent. 
research is telling us more about this 
important principle of clild guid- 
ance. Keep posted on new develop- 
ments. 


17. SUPPLY SMALL CHIL- 


* Bode, Boyd. 
t Kubie, I. S. at the Child Study Associa- 
tion Convention, March, 1948. 


Today my kite flew higher than 
The biggest, bluest cloud; 
And never in my life was I 

So very very proud. 


DREN WITH LARGE MATE- 
RIALS. Their large muscles need 
development first. They need to 
build up muscular co-ordination by 
working with these large muscles. 
Their finer muscles will be developed 
later. Large blocks, large paint 
brushes, large pieces of paper to 
work with, large dolls, etc. are 
needed. The small pegs and peg 
hoards of the old schools are not 
suitable materials for young chil- 
dren. The larger manipulative ma- 
terials now take their place. Give 
young children space in which to 
build, so that they can construct a 
building large enough to play in. 
They should not be asked to work 
on those small “projects” that are 
placed on the shelf to be seen and 
not touched. Children need to use 
the finished product. That is one of 
their methods of evaluation. So do 
not cramp them into small places 
and expect them to work with tiny, 
intricate materials. The smaller ma- 
terials belong to the older children 
in the upper grades. 

18. KEEP DAILY OBJECTIVE 
RECORDS OF EACH INDIVID- 
UAL CHILD SO THAT YOU CAN 
FOLLOW HIS GROWTH AND 
PROVE TO OTHERS THAT HE 
IS GROWING. Very often, a teach- 
er realizes the changes that have 
come over a child and so do the 
parents. However, it is difficult 
sometimes to prove this fact to 
others unless specific objective proof 
can be given as examples of state- 
ments made. The teacher should 
record what she actually sees hap- 
pen without any interpretations on 
her part. After she has collected 


My Kite 


SHEILA STINSON 


But mother says pride always goes 
Before a fall and she 

Is right because my previous kite 
Fell right into a tree. 
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objective records, she can then make 
interpretations about them. 

Records are of value only when 
they are used. If they are good 
records, they should enable the 
teacher and future teachers to guide 
the child’s growth, because she will 
be able to locate quickly the child’s 
abilities, needs, and interests. 

When the results of a standardized 
test are added to a child’s record, it 
should be remembered that one test 
does not give sufficient data to 
enable one to draw any conclusion. 
Other tests and more records should 
be gathered before conclusions are 
made about the child. 

19. EVALUATE YOUR PRO- 
CEDURES AND METHODS 
CONSTANTLY. Base the things 
you do on good sound reasons, Be 
able to support your action with the 
latest findings in the field of child 
development. To say that an ac- 
tivity is being carried on “‘because 
the children want it” or “because 
the children like it” is not sound. 
Some children might want to jump 
out of the window and might even 
enjoy doing. it. Support every ac- 
tivity that is carried on with some 
values which it has for child growth. 
If a teacher can do that, she need 
never worry about losing confidence. 
Teachers lose confidence and become 
nervous when they do not know why 
they are doing the things they are. 
Once a teacher can support her 
teaching procedures with sound. 
scientific reasons, then she needs to 
“step off a bit’’, get a perspective, 
gather more vision, and find better 
ways of doing things, 
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Upside-Down Cake 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER, Illustrated by the author 


One MORNING Mr. Pig was 
walking along, just walking along, 
and he came to Mrs. Goose’s house. 
There was a good, good smell float- 
ing out her kitchen window, so he 
stopped walking and stayed still. 

Mr. Pig wrinkled up his big, sen- 
sitive nose and sniffed. Then he 
went nearer the window. Mrs. 
Goose wasn’t in the kitchen. But 
something else was! A fresh, de- 
licious upside-down cake, trimmed 
with cherries and nuts and raisins. 

He knocked at the back door. He 
was going to ask, “Have you been 
baking something, Mrs. Goose?” 
Of course, he knew perfectly well 
that she had been. Why, there was 
that cake in plain sight on the table! 

There was no answer to his knock 
at the back door. So he went to the 
front door, and knocked there. 
But no answer to that! 

Then he went around the house 
again, and very carefully opened the 
back door a crack. “Hello,” he 
called out. “Are you hiding from 
your friends, Mrs. Goose? What 
have you been doing, here in the 
kitchen? Baking?” 

There was no answer at all, so 
Mr. Pig just walked in. “She isn’t 
here,” he told himself. “What a 
pity! And just look at that good, 
good upside-down cake, all alone 
by itself.” 

It was quite firm and sugary, 
even though it was fresh. He bent 
over it and picked it up. “I don’t 
think,” he said to himself, “that it 
would do any harm to take a bite — 
right here. There is a big lump of 
raisin-and-sugar-and-nut, that sticks 
out a bit.” 

Mr. Pig took a bite. Then he took 
another and another. He just kept 
on eating; he was so greedy that he 


There was Mrs. Goose coming 
pell-mell! 


forgot everything else except how 
good, how wonderfully good, the 
cake tasted. Then he looked out of 
the window, and there was Mrs. 
Goose coming, pell-mell, with her 
blue and white apron flying in the 


‘ wind. She had just been over to see 


Mrs. Squirrel, and now she was 
running back. 

Mr. Pig crammed the rest of 
the cake into his mouth; dived into 
Mrs. Goose’s cleaning closet, and 
shut the door. 

It was close in there. Mrs. Goose 
had been trying to get the spots out 
of her big dark brown blanket, with 
some strong-smelling stuff. 

She came into the kitchen. Mr. 
Pig heard her stirring around. Then 
she said, out loud: “Where is my 
upside-down cake? I’m sure it was 
baked and on the table, when I 
went out. Did I leave it in the 
oven?” She looked in; Mr. Pig could 
hear her open and shut the stove 
door. Then she said, “I just know 
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that cake was on the table, indeed 
I do.” 

Now Mr. Pig was getting very 
uncomfortable in the closet. He 
didn’t like the smell, he didn’t like 
the idea that Mrs. Goose might 
find him, and he didn’t like the 
dark. He put out a foot, feeling for 
something to sit down on, and 
knocked over a broom. It fell on a 
tin dustpan, and made a terrible 
clatter. 

At first there was silence in the 
kitchen. Then Mrs. Goose came 
softly to the door of the cleaning 
closet. She turned the key, and Mr. 
Pig was locked in! , 

Then she ran across the kitchen, 
and called out, “Oh, Black Cat! 
Oh, Mr. Pop-Rabbit! Oh. Old Lady 
Owl! How glad I am you happen to 
be going by. I am in great trouble, 
indeed I am! The bear from the Wild 
Wonds is in my kitchen cleaning 
closet. He came in, while I was gone, 
and gobbled up my nice upside-down 
cake. He hid —- and I locked him in. 
Come in, please, and tell me what 
to do now. Save me!” 

Then Mrs. Goose’s friends came 
into the kitchen. 

“Well, we don’t think you need 
to be saved,” said Black Cat’s 
voice, “if he is safely locked in. It 
probably isn’t the bear, anyway.” 

The close, dusty air in the closet 
was bothering Mr. Pig. He felt a 
big sneeze coming. He felt around 
for something to smother it, and 
caught hold of a corner of the dark 
brown blanket. But when he put it 
over his big, sensitive nose, the 
smell of the cleaning stuff was very 
strong. It tickled. When the sneeze 
came out, it did not sound like a 
sneeze at all. It was a queer. loud, 
snuffly growl. 

“Oh mercy,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Just listen to that! Of course that 
bear is there. There’s no one in all 
Animaltown who sounds like that. 
you know there isn’t.” 
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“Take me to my house quick! I'll explain later.”’ 


Black Cat and Old Lady Owl 
and Mr. Pop-Rabbit were a bit 
upset, themselves. There had al- 
ways been a good deal of wondering 
about the bear in the Wild Woods. 
No one had ever really seen him, 
but then, there was that empty 
den, up on the hill behind the black- 
berry bushes. And the noise behind 
the closet door had sounded very 
strange, and quite dangerous. Even 
bearish, they thought. 

“Well,” said Black Cat, “we 
must get him out of the closet. 
And this is what I suggest.” He 
whispered something; Mr. Pig could 
not hear what it was. 

He just stood there in the dark 
and shivered, big and strong as he 
was. How were they going to get him 
out? Throw water on him? Chase 
him with big sticks? Mr. Pig didn’t 
want them to find him. He was sorry 
and ashamed that he had gobbled up 
that cakel 

Then, very softly, the key turned, 
and Mr. Pig knew that the door was 
unlocked. 

He heard all four voices call out; 
they shouted, all together, “Come 
out. come out, whoever you are!” 

But Mr. Pig didn’t move. 


They called louder: “COME 
OUT, COME OUT, WHOEVER 
YOU ARE!” 

Then Mr. Pig knew that he must 
act. He seized the dark brown 
blanket from the nail, wrapped him- 
self in it, and bolted out the back 
door. He left a peekhole for his 
eyes, but he didn’t see his friends as 
he ran. That was because they were 
hiding behind things. and under 
the table. 


Mr. Pig ran the back way down 
the little hill. He had quite a time 
running, too, for the blanket almost 
tripped him. When he got to the 
road, what luck! There was Mr. 
Goat with his cart. 

Mr. Pig jumped into the cart 
and scrooged down under the blan- 
ket. He said to Mr. Goat, “Take 
me to my house, quick! I'll explain, 
later.” 

“Well, you'll need to explain!” 
said Mr. Goat. But Mr. Pig had 
looked so frantic that he ran along, 
lickety split, with the cart jerking 
and bouncing behind him. 

When he was in his own kitchen, 
Mr. Pig felt safer. He was just 
having a cup of tea and a big bun to 
steady himself, when there was a 
loud knock. 


He opened the door. He gulped 
and could not speak, for there were 
Black Cat, Mr. Pop-Rabbit, Old 


All the things in 
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Lady Owl and Mrs. Goose, all in a 
clump. 

“We have arrived on_ serious 
business,” began Black Cat. ““That 
bear from the Wild Woods was in 
Mrs. Goose’s kitchen just now. 
Mrs. Goose locked him in her clean- 
ing closet. 

“It was very brave of me,” put in 
Mrs. Goose. 

“We came in to help her,” went 
on Mr. Pop-Rabbit. ““We called to 
him to come out of the closet, after 
we had unlocked the door -- and he 
did. He rushed down the hill. We 
caught sight of him, all dark brown, 
through the trees. But when we got 
to the road. he had gone. There was 
just Mr. Goat, with his cart, run- 
ning away fast.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Pig. It was all he 
could think of to say. 

“This is what we came for,” said 
Old Lady Owl. “That bear must be 
hunted out. We don’t know where 
he is, but we must find him. We 
want you to help us, for you are so 
big and strong.” 

Mr. Pig gulped again. He was so 
relieved that they did not know it 
was he who had eaten the cake and 
hid in the closet and run down the 
hill! He was just going to say, 
“Yes, [ll help you,” when Mrs. 
Goose gave a loud cry. 

“Why look —- there is my dark 
brown blanket, hanging on the 
wall! How did it get there? I'd 
been trying to get the spots out of 
it, in my cleaning closet.” 


his pockets came spilling out. 
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“Oh, now I’m done for,” thought 
Mr. Pig. 

They all stared. Then Black Cat’s 
yellow eyes snapped. “Oh, I see,” 
he said. “Bears will be pigs, some- 
times.” 

“And pigs will be bears,” said 
Old Lady Owl, wisely. 

“Oh, I see, too,” said Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit. “The secret is out, now.” 

“What are you saying?” asked 
Mrs. Goose. “I was talking about 
my dark brown blanket, and there 
you stand, talking about pigs and 
bears.” 

“Mr. Pig,” asked Old Lady Owl, 
“haven’t you something to say to 
Mrs. Coose?”’ 

Mr. Pig hung his head. “I was 
very hungry,” he grunted. “That 
explains it.” 

“Oh, now I see, too,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “You ate my cake. You hid 
in the closet. You were the dark 
brown bear!” 

“It is too bad,” went on Old 
Lady Owl, “that, since you ate 
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Mrs. Goose’s upside-down cake, 
that you haven’t something good to 
give her, to make up.” 

“I’m afraid I haven't,” laughed 
Mr. Pig, “my cupboard is bare.” 

*‘What kind of ‘bare’ do you mean 
by that)” asked Mr. Pop-Rabbit, 
and Mr. Pig laughed again, louder, 
but more nervously. 

Of course they knew he must have 
good things to eat on his cupboard 
shelves! And Old Lady Owl could 
see his pockets just bulging with 
the bits of chocolate and nuts and 
sugar lumps and raisins that he 
always carried with him. “You 
should apologize to Mrs. Goose,” 
she told him. “And, since it was an 
upside-down cake, why don’t you 
say you are sorry, upside-down? 
That would show her that you 
really mean it. 

Stand on your head, Mr. Pig, 
and say it!” 

Mr. Pig waited a minute, then 
he stood on his head. It took him 
quite a while to get into that posi- 


tion, because he was so big and fat. 
But he finally did; and then, of 
course, all the things in his pockets 
came spilling out. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. 
grunted. “Very sorry.” 

“And now why don’t you give 
her the things from your pockets?” 

“All right.” Mr. Pig stood up, 
and got a paper bag. 

“You can trim another upside- 
down cake with those goodies,” 
Black Cat told Mrs. Goose. 

“She’d better make a right-side- 
up one, this time,” Old Lady Ow! 
said. “It might be luckier.” 

Then they all said, “Good-bye. 
Mr. Pig.” That is, all but Mrs. 
Goose. She said, “Good-bye, Mr. 
Bear,” and laughed and laughed, as 
though it were a splendid joke. 

But Mr. Pig did not laugh. He 
still had to explain to Mr. Goat why 
he was running away in such a 
hurry! 


Goose,” he 


Amazing, Simply Amazing! 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT and DOROTHY WESTLAKE ANDREWS 


Dena 
smiled secretly to herself as she took 
a long necklace from her dresser 
drawer and wound it about her 
neck. She looked at the strand of 
beads and sighed. Then she closed 
the drawer softly and tiptoed from 
the house. 

Andy was waiting on the corner. 

“What are you going to do, 
Dena?” he asked. 

“I’m not sure,” answered Dena. 
“But I have to do something. 
Don’t tell anyone before I am ready 
for you to tell.””’ 

“Cross my heart,” promised Andy 
as Dena hurried ahead of him 
down the street. 

Dotty was waving a handkerchief 
frantically and calling to Dena. 
She finally caught up with Andy. 

“Why is Dena hurrying like 
that?” she asked. “She promised to 
see my birthday doll.” 


“Can’t tell,” replied Andy. “But 
it’s amazing, simply amazing!” 
*‘What’s amazing? Has the circus 


-come?”’ 


**Course not. That’s silly. The 
circus was just here a week ago. 
It’s much more exciting than that.” 

“What’s _exciting?”’ inquired 
Buddy, who had been running 
after them and trying to get a word 
in edge-wise. “Is it a fire?” 

Andy pursed his lips and rolled 
his eyes from side to side. 

“Not a fire. But it’s amazing!” 

Buddy, who was only five, wasn’t 
sure what “amazing” meant, but 
he was going to find out. He stooped 
to tie a shoe lace so that he could 
keep up with the other children. 

“I'd like to know where we're 
going,” panted Dotty breathlessly. - 

“We'll know if we follow Dena,” 
said Andy mysteriously. “I don’t 
know exactly where myself.” 


Just then Tom-Tom came bound- 
ing up, wagging his tail. 

“I don’t think Tom-Tom should 
come. He’ probably be a bother,” 
said Andy, looking at the little 
cocker spaniel thoughtfully. 

“Tom-Tom’s never a_hother,” 
retorted Dotty. ““Anyway. he goes 
where I go.” 

“All right, Tom-Tom, I guess that 
settles it,” said Andy. “Come along, 
boy.” 

Bobby was standing on his front 
lawn watching the parade of chil- 
dren with Dena leading a_ block 
ahead. 

“‘What’s happened?” he asked. 

“Nothing yet,” answered Dotty. 
“But something’s going to. Want 
to come along?” 

“Might as well,” said Bobby. 
“Everyone else seems to be going.” 

Dena turned the corner at Maple 
Drive. By this time all of the chil- 
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dren had caught up with her. She 
paused a second as if she were mak- 
ing a big decision, then she darted 
toward a vacant lot. She stopped 
near an oak tree. 

Buddy stood on tiptoe trying to 
see over the tops of the children’s 
heads. But he couldn’t see a thing. 
All he could do was listen and 
wonder. He heard Andy say almost 
in a whisper, “What are you going 
to do with it, Dena?” 

“Do with what?” asked Dotty 
impatiently. 

“Sh . . .” cautioned Andy. 

Dena fingered her necklace and 
took it from around her neck. She 
looked at it lovingly. 

“There’s one thing sure,” she 
said. “I'can’t wear it anymore.” 

“What can’t she wear?” asked 
Bobby, pulling at Andy’s sleeve. 

There was no answer. 

“I’m tired of this.” said Dotty 
wearily. “I’m going home.” 

“No... please,” pleaded Andy. 
“Just be patient. We'll find out.” 
Then to Dena he said, ““What are 
you going to do with it?” 

Dena sighed. “I don’t know. | 
did so want to wear it to school to 
show my teacher. Now I can’t.” 

Buddy edged his way into the 
crowd of children working his shoul- 
ders from left to right until he 
finally reached an open place where 
he could see. 

Now all of the children could see. 

“Amazing, simply amazing!” said 
Andy. 

There in Dena’s hand was the 
necklace her brother had sent her 
from the South Seas. The necklace 


Spring has passed here, 
fo it seems to me, 

And unlocked these buds 
With her magical key. 


had sprouted . . . actually sprouted! 
From the dark, shiny beads tiny, 
green shoots had pushed their way 
out. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Dotty. “I see 
why Dena can’t wear her necklace 
anymore.” 

Andy then said boldly, “I told 
Dena she should plant it.” 

“Plant a necklace?” said the 
children in one chorus. 

“Sure! Why not? It’s already 
sprouted. It would grow if it just 
has a little dirt over it.” 

Dena stood very still trying to 
make up her mind whether this 
would be the best solution to the 
problem. Then she said slowly, 
“Maybe it will grow into something 
that will be...” 

“Amazing!” interrupted Andy. 

Dotty’s eyes shone. “A wonderful 
ideal” she cried. 

“Tl help,” offered Bobby. He 
picked up a pointed stick and began 
digging up the earth. 

“T have a better idea.” volun- 
teered Dotty. “Let Tom-Tom do it. 
He’s a marvelous digger. Here, 
Tom-Tom, boy, dig!” 

Tom-Tom evidently understood 
his mistress. for in a minute he was 
furiously at work and the dirt was 
flying in every direction. 

“That’s deep enough, Tom-Tom. 
Good dog,” said Dotty as she gave 
him a pat. 

Tom-Tom wagged his tail and 
satisfied with his work, lay down 
under the oak tree with his head 
resting between his paws. He 
watched Dena to make sure she 


The Magician 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


She unlocked the blossoms 
And set them all free 

With her very remarkable 
Magical key! 
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was going to make a good job of 
this planting. 

Dena carefully placed the neck- 
lace in a circle which she had hol- 
lowed out. 

All of this time Bobby had been 
busy filling an old bottle full of 
water from a puddle the rain had 
made that morning. He handed the 
bottle to Dena and she watered the 
earth carefully, just a few drops at a 
time as she laid the soft dirt gently 
over the necklace. 

When the job of planting was at 
last completed, the children started 
for home. Only Tom-Tom remained. 
He was there to stay and make 
sure no one touched the necklace 
garden he had helped plant. 

“It probably won’t grow,” mut- 
tered Bobby. “Whoever heard of 
planting a necklace.” 

But Andy said firmly, “Ill bet 
it will.” 

And Andy was right! It not only 
grew, but in a few days tiny blos- 
soms broke out here and there 
around shiny, green leaves. 

Folks could not believe it. They 
just had to see for themselves. 

“It’s amazing!” you could hear 
them say, as one after the other 
came to Jook at the necklace garden. 

And if you will turn the corner at 
Maple Drive and visit the vacant 
lot, you will probably see Tom-Tom 
stretched out on guard. Right in 
front of him will be a necklace of 
yellow flowers growing straight and 
tall and beautiful. 

Without a doubt your very first 
words will be, “AMAZING... 
SIMPLY AMAZING!” 


She probably came 

While we slept last night, 
For yesterday noon 

They were locked up tight. 
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Little Puff Tail 


JEAN WYATT 


Rarprors flounced through 
the warm spring air but Puff Tail, 
a young rabbit, did not mind that. 
He hopped briskly through the wet 
and shining drops that formed into 
little pools over the forest floor. 

Puff Tail’s little white nose was 
having fun sniffing the air, but sud- 
denly it twitched and he stood quite 
still. He had come to the edge of the 
forest where he lived in the deep 
burrows made by the older members 
of the rabbit colony. 

Somebody was coming toward 
him! What a very large rabbit 
indeed! And what lovely important 
long whiskers it had! 

Puff Tail blinked his pink eyes 
twice. 

“Hello there!” called the new 
rabbit stranger. “I guess I shall rest 
awhile in the protection of this wood 
before going on!” 

Puff Tail’s own short little 
whiskers trembled with excitement. 

“You are Peter Long Ears, the 
Easter Rabbit!” he cried. 

Peter Long Ears, for that is who 
he was, twitched his pink-lined ears 


and sat back on his powder puff 
tail with a sigh. 

“I think I have been going in a 
circle. I have lost my way again! 
You see,” he explained, “I am not 
familiar with this part of the coun- 
try, although I had a purpose in 
coming out here. However, I aia 


now only anxious to return to my 


home.” 

Puff Tail said, “I’ve a little time. 
I should be pleased to show you 
the right way. I know these parts 
quite well.” 

Peter Long Ears looked at the 
young rabbit for a quick little min- 
ute. Then he said, “Aren’t you sup- 
posed to be practising to be an 
Easter Rabbit someday, like those 
other rabbits I came across?” 

Puff Tail shook his head so hard 
that tiny droplets of rain tumbled 
off. 

“I’m only a young rabbit,” he 
spoke slowly. “I’m not old enough 
yet to be chosen as an Easter 
Rabbit! I can hop swiftly enough, 
I suppose, and they tell me I know 
my colours to paint the eggs needed 
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for children’s Easter breakfasts, but 
I have not the strength age would 
give me to carry the basket which 
holds all the eggs!” 

Peter Long Ears stroked his long 
whiskers in silence. At last he spoke, 
“IT asked some of your friends the 
way to Little Heart Forest, because 
from there on, I would know my own 
way.” 

Peter Long Ears continued, “First 
one and then another told me a 
different way and I suppose I have 
become confused in remembering. 
They seemed very busy practising 
speed in hopping and how to mix 
the right colours for Easter eggs so 
that they would make fine Easter 
Rabbits!” 

“Yes,”’ replied Puff Tail eagerly, 
“that is true. But I am not practising 
anything, so I can help you.” 

Peter Long Ears chuckled. “‘Come 
along then,” he invited, “I shall 
indeed be glad of your offer.” 

Together they set off. Up one hill 
and down another. Over a little 
bridge that spanned a stream, past 
farm houses wearing glistening caps 
of raindrops, hopped Puff Tail with 
Peter Long Ears beside him. 

From time to time the Easter 
Rabbit looked this way and that, 
but at last the corners of his mouth 
began to droop and so did his long 
whiskers. 

Suddenly a greenwood rose be- 
fore them. 

“Look yonder!” cried Peter Long 
Ears joyfully, “here we are at Little 
Heart Forest! On the other side of 
it, just below the brow of a small 
hill, is my own sunshiny bit of 
glade!” 

Puff Tail nodded. He felt pleased 
that the Easter Rabbit looked so 
happy, but now, since he was no 
longer needed, he turned away. 

“Don’t go, Little Puff Tail,” 
Peter Long Ears said quickly. “I 
want you to stay and be my Bunny- 
Helper! That is, if you would like 
the job!” 

Puff Tail’s heart pounded so hard 
that he could not speak for a mo- 
ment. 


TO BE CHOSEN AS A BUNNY- 
HELPER TO THE EASTER RAB- 
BIT WAS GREAT HONOUR 
INDEED! 


@ 
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“I have been needing a helper 
because I am very busy this sea- 
son,” went on Peter Long Ears, 
“and I like you, Little Puff Tail.” 

At last the young rabbit found 
his voice. 

“You do not need to reward me 
for helping you,” he replied softly. 
“T liked doing it!” 

Then the Faster Rabbit playfully 
tweaked Puff Tail’s own little 
whiskers and said, “But I am not 
rewarding you for what you did, 


though I thank you very much. 
My choice of you is because you 
have shown a_ kindness toward 
helping others. and this is important, 
so important that everyone every- 
where shouid practice it! Now, will 
you be my Bunny-Helper, please, 
Puff Tail?” 

This time Puff Tail made a little 
bow and answered, “Yes, I shall be 
your Bunny-Helper with pleasure, 
Peter Long Ears!” 


The Crippled Donkey 


VIRGINIA D. RANDALL 


+ USED to be called The Crip- 
pled Donkey, and I was a very 
unhappy donkey because I limped. 
But now I have a new name, which 
is a much nicer name. I am a much 
happier donkey. 

I live in Mexico, where it is warm. 
When I was a little donkey, or 
Burro, as T am called in Mexico, 
one morning I was out walking 
with my mother. I did not stay close 
behind her in the narrow streets 
with the cobble-stones. Because I 
was not watching my mother as I 
should have been, I got hurt. A big 
horse came running down the street, 
with a man on his back. The man 
had on a bright red cap and shawl. 
I did not pull over to the side of the 
road fast enough, and the horse 
stepped on my leg. My right leg 
was broken, and ever after that I 
limped. 

I was very ashamed of myself 
for limping. I walked with my head 
down and my ears drooping. What 
good was a crippled burro? No one 
would ride me. My walk was not 
smooth enough. What was I going 
to do? 

My mother saw that I did not 
want to stay in the City and have 


the other donkeys laughing at me. 

“Come on, little donkey,” she 
said to me one day, “Let’s go visit 
your uncle in the country. Maybe 
the air out there will make you feel 
better.” 


So off we went. We walked and 
walked through the dusty roads, 
and it was hard for me to keep up 
with her. My leg grew tired and 
hurt. But it also grew stronger. 
The nearer we got to my uncle’s 
stable, the stronger it got. 

My uncle lived in a big stable on 
a ranch which was owned by a rich 
man. I liked it there. No one laughed 
at me. I could roll in the dust and 
play in the corral. Everything was 
fine. 

But one day I went for a walk by 
myself and found Pedro. He was 
a little boy who lived near the 
ranch. His daddy made big jugs 
or pitchers, which he called “Ollas.”’ 
You pronounce these “O-Yuh’s.” 
Pedro called his daddy “Papacito,”’ 
which means “Little Daddy” in 
Spanish. Pedro’s papacito used to 
mold the ollas from brown clay that 
grew near a stream. 

He put some clay on a round 
stand. Then he would spin the stand 
like we spin a top. He would play 
with the clay until it was shaped 
just right. When they dried, they 
were hard. Mexicans used them for 
many things. 

The day I met Pedro and his 
papacito they were on their way 
home. They were very tired. They 
had been to the nearest town to sell 
their ollas. It had been hard work 
carrying the ollas. They could not 
carry many even on the special 
baskets on their backs. Pedro’s 
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short legs were too tired for him to 
come home fast. If he had been a 
smaller boy, he would have asked 
his papacito to carry him. He just 
gritted his teeth and stumbled on. 

When I saw him limping too, | 
felt sorry for him. I knew how he 
felt. Maybe I could help him. 

I went over to him and put my 
nose into his hand. He was sur- 
prised and jumped back. I pushed 
over closer and he put a hand on my 
back. I did not have a saddle nor a 
bridle, but Pedro didn’t need one. 
He climbed onto my back with a 
glad cry to his papacito. 

It was funny to have someone 
ride me. It was hard at first. I was 
afraid that my leg would hurt, but 
it did not. I almost ran to let Pedro 
catch up with his father, who was 
far ahead. 

His papacito’s face was shining 
when he saw Pedro and me. 

“Pedro!” he called. “Where did 
you get the burro?” 

“T do not know, papacito,” said 
Pedro. “But I am so happy that he 
is here. I was VERY tired. This is 
better than walking!” 

I carried Pedro to his home. They 
fed me food and water. They 
found a place for me to stay for the 
night. But I had to go home to my 
mother. I told her about Pedro. 
The next morning she told me | 
could go back to see Pedro. 

“Look, papacito!’’ Pedro called 
when he saw me, “I knew the 
little burro would come back. He 
will help us carry our ollas to the 
market every day!” 

How wonderful! Now I had some 
work to do. Now my limp did not 
matter. Pedro’s papacito put some 
basket-saddles on my back; now | 
could carry twice as many ollas as 
they could. Also, after we sold them, 
I could carry Pedro back at night. 
We all got home sooner, we made 
more money from selling more ollas, 
and everyone was happy. 

I was glad I could help. I didn’t 
let my limp spoil my life and make 
me run and hide. It made my 
mother happy. I could walk with 
my head up and my ears held erect. 
I was no longer called The Crippled 
Donkey. People called me The Will- 
ing Donkey. I liked that name the 
best. 
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When Hans Christian Andersen Was 


Hans CHRISTIAN Andersen 
was born in Denmark. If you look 
upon the map or globe, you will see 
this little country on the other side 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Here, in the 
little village of Odense, he lived 
when he was your age. His father 
and mother were very poor. The 
only place this family could afford 
to live was in two little rooms near 
the top of the house, where the 
father worked as a shoemaker 

The only place the mother had for 
a garden was on the roof, where the 
father had placed a box filled with 
earth. Here the mother planted veg- 
etables and flowers. Little Hans 
helped her; and how thrilled they 
both were when the little bits of 
green began pushing through the 
earth. Hans loved to walk with his 
father in the woods where he could 
gather wild flowers and hear the 
birds sing. And he loved the stories 
his father told him when the day’s 
work was done. 

One summer day he went into a 
wheat field with his mother and 
their neighbors to glean the wheat 
which the reapers had left in the 
field. The gleaners were happily 
gathering their little handfuls when 
suddenly one of them screamed: 

“Oh, there comes the bailiff; he 
looks angry! Run, run, as fast as 
you can!” A furious man, armed with 
a whip, came rushing toward them. 
All ran, as fast as they could, away 
from the enraged bailiff. But, little 
Hans was barefooted and the sharp 
stubble cut his feet so that he could 
not get away. The man stood over 
him with the upraised whip. Un- 
afraid, Hans faced him. 

“How dare you strike me when 
you know God sees you?”’ The whip 
came down, but not upon little 
Hans. The bailiff admired the lad’s 
courage, praised him for it; and 
sent him home with gifts rather 
than blows. 


While Hans was still a boy his 
good, kind father died. Hans and 
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his mother were left alone, with 
little money to live on. 

“What will you do, Hans?” the 
mother asked. “Would you like 
to become a tailor?” 

“No, mother,” the boy replied. 
“IT would like to go to Copenhagen 
and study. Some day I shall write 
books.” 

“But, where can we get the 
money to pay your way?” the 
mother wondered. 

“TI will work hard; I know I can 
make my own way.” So the boy left 
the little village where he had lived 
always and walked the long way to 
Copenhagen. 

Work hard he did, but many times 
he was without a comfortable place 
to sleep, many times he was very, 
very hungry. Wherever he went, he 
told stories; and always he had an 
interested audience who cried or 
laughed with him as they listened. 

“Boy, have you written any of 
these stories on paper?” asked a 
kind man who had listened to many 
of his stories. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” replied Hans, 
surprised. “I have many of them. 
I’ll get some of them for you if you 
would like to read them.’’ When his 
new friend had read the stories, he 


. said: 


“You have ability, lad. I will 
send you to school, so that you can 
learn to write as you desire.”’ That 
was a wonderful day for Hans 
Christian Andersen; as were the 
days that followed. Happily he 
worked with all his might at school. 
At night he slept in a tiny attic 
room from the windows of which he 
could see only the house walls and 
chimneys. But, he liked it, for he 
could lie in bed and look up at the 
moon and stars. He wrote the 
beautiful ‘“‘Picture Book Without 
Picture,” which describes the many 
scenes which the moon looks down 
upon. This shows that while the boy 
lived in the attic his thoughts 
stayed with the birds and flowers 
and trees. 


As he grew older, he wrote many 
stories for children which you will 
want to read some day. No doubt 
you have already read one of his 
stories, ““The Ugly Duckling.” Here 
are two others which you will enjoy. 
As you read them you may see how 
they were influenced by the life he 
lived when he was your age. 


The Pea Blossom (Retold) 

‘There were once five peas in one 
pod. They were green and the pod 
was green; so they thought the whole 
world was green. The sun shone and 
warmed the pod. The peas grew 
larger and larger. They thought 
a great deal, wondering what they 
should do when they were grown up 

“Do we have to stay here for- 
ever?”’ asked one. ““There must be 
something outside our shell. I am 
sure of it.” Weeks went by. The 
peas turned yellow; and the shell 
became yellow. too. 

“‘All the world is turning yellow,” 
they said. Perhaps they were right. 
Suddenly something pulled the pod. 
It was torn off; then dropped in a 
jacket pocket with other pods. 

*“Now we shall soon be opened,” 
said one. “That is just what | 
want.” 

“I wonder which one of us will 
travel the farthest,” said the small- 
est pea. “We shall soon see, now.” 

“What is to happen will happen,” 
said the largest pea. Crack! The 
pod burst open. The five peas 
rolled out into the bright sunshine. 
There they lay in a child’s hand. 
A little boy was holding them fast. 
He said they were fine peas for his 
pea shooter. He put one in and shot 
it. 

“Now | am flying out into the 
wide world,” cried the pea. “Catch 
me if you can!’ In a moment he was 
gone. 

“T shall fly straight to the sun,” 
said the second pea. “That is a pod 
which will suit me exactly.” Away 
he went. 

“We shall go farther than the 
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others,” said the next two. And off 
they went. 

‘What is to happen will happen,” 
said the last of the five as he was 
shot out of the pea shooter. As he 
spoke, he flew up against an old 
board under an attic window. He 
fell into a crack which was almost 
filled with moss and soft earth. The 
moss closed over him. He could go 
no farther. ‘““What is to happen will 
happen,” said the pea to himself. 

In the attic lived a poor woman 
who went out every day to work for 
her living. She had only one child, 
a little girl who was very sick. All 
winter long Beth, the sick child, lay 
in her bed quiet and patient. She 
was alone all day long while her 
mother was at work. 

Finally spring came. One morning 
the sun shone through the little 
window early. The mother was just 
leaving for work when Beth ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, mother! Look out of the 
window. See that little green thing 
moving in the wind. What can it 
be?” The mother went to the 
window and opened it. 

“Oh; Beth, it is a little pea grow- 
ing up. It has really taken root and 
is, putting out its green leaves. How 
could it have found its way into this 
crack? Now you will have a little 
garden to watch while I am away.” 
She moved the bed nearer to the 
window so that the sick child could 
see the plant more easily. When her 
mother came home that evening, 
Beth said: 

“Mother, | believe I am going to 
yet well soon. The sun has been so 
bright and warm today and the 


little pea is growing so well. I think 
I am getting better and that I can 
go out into the warm sunshine 
soon.” 

““You seem much better. I’m sure 
you will soon be well,” said the 
mother, as she got a little stick to 
prop up the tiny plant which had 
given Beth such hope. She tied a 
piece of string to the window sill 
so that the little pea tendrils might 
twine round it as they grew up. 
Indeed, they seemed to grow from 
day to day. 

“Here is a flower coming!’ she 
exclaimed one morning, and_ her 
little girl raised her head to look at 
the garden with its one pea plant. 
The mother began to hope that her 
child would really get well. A week 
later Beth sat up, for the first time, 
for a whole hour. She was very 
happy as she sat by the window in 
the warm sunshine and enjoyed the 
one blossom which the little pea 
plant proudly displayed. It seemed 
to know that to Beth and her mother 
it had brought great hope and joy. 


The Daisy and the Lark (Retold) 
In the country, close by the road- 
side, stood a pleasant house. In front 
of it, inclosed by a fence, 
little garden full of blossoming 
flowers. Near the hedge in the soft 
green grass, grew a little daisy. 
The warm sun shone just as brightly 
upon her as it shone upon the large 
and beautiful garden flowers. 
The daisy grew from day to day. 
Every 
little rays and lifted up a little 
golden sun in the center of her 
blossom. She never remembered 


was a 


The garden was full of blossoming plants. The beautiful tall flowers were very proud and conceited. The 
peonies.thought it very grand to be so large; and puffed the 
, sft green grass grew a little daisy. But the other flowers di 


morning she unfolded her - 


how little she was. She never thought 
that she was hidden down in the 
grass, while the tall beautiful flow- 
ers grew in the garden. She was too 
happy to care for such things. She 
looked up toward the warm sun- 
shine into the blue sky; and listened 
to the lark singing high in the air. 
The lark’s sweet song sounded just 
as happy as she felt. 

“What a happy bird to sing so 
sweetly and fly so high!” the daisy 
said to herself. But, she never 
dreamed of being sorry because she 
could not fly or sing. The tall garden 
flowers were very proud and con- 
ceited. The peonies thought it very 
grand to be so large; and puffed 
themselves out to be larger than the 
roses. 

‘See how bright my colors are!” 
said the tulips. And they stood bolt 
upright to be seen more plainly. 
They did not notice the little daisy. 
She said to herself: 

“How rich and beautiful they 
are! No wonder the pretty bird likes 
them. I am glad I can live near 
them.” Just then the lark flew 
down. He did not go near the peonies 
and tulips. He hopped into the 
grass near the lowly daisy. She 
trembled with joy. The little bird 
sang beside her. 

“Tweet, tweet, tweet! Oh, what 
sweet soft grass; and what a beauti- 
ful little flower, with gold in its 
heart and silver on its dress!’’ The 
bird kissed her with his beak, sang 
to her; then flew up into the blue 
air above. How happy the little 
daisy was! She looked up at the 
peonies and the tulips, but they 
were quite vexed, and turned their 


selyes out to be larger than the roses. In the 
not notice her. 
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backs upon her. She did not care; 
she was so happy. When the sun 
set she folded up her leaves and 
went to sleep. All night long she 
dreamed of the warm sunshine and 
the pretty little bird. 

The next morning when she 
stretched out her leaves to the warm 
air and the light, she heard the 
voice of the lark; but his song was 
sad. Poor little lark! He might well 
be sad, for he was a prisoner in a 
cage that hung by the open window. 
He sang of the happy time when he 
was free to fly in the air, joyous and 
happy. 

The little daisy wished that she 
could help him. What could she do? 
She forgot all the beautiful things 
about her — the warm sunshine, the 
soft breeze, and the shining leaves. 
She could only think of the poor 
bird and wish that she might help 
him. Just then two boys came into 
the garden. They came straight to 
the daisy. One of them carried a 
sharp knife in his hand. 

“We can cut a nice piece of turf 
for the lark, here,” he said. And he 
cut a square piece of turf around the 
daisy, so that the little flower stood 
in the center. 

“How bright the daisy looks! 
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Let’s leave it there.” He carried the 
piece of turf with the daisy growing 
in it and put it in the lark’s cage. 
The poor bird was beating his 
wings against the iron bars of his 
cage; and the daisy wished that 
she could speak to him. 

“There is no water here,” said 
the captive lark. They have gone 
and forgotten to give me a drop of 
water to drink. My throat is hot and 
dry. I feel as if I were burning.” 
And he put his beak into the cool 
turf to refresh himself a little with 
the dew which was still on the 
green grass. Within it was the little 
caisy. He nodded to her and kissed 
her with his beak. She tried to fill 
the air with perfume. 

“Oh, how happy I am that I 
could come here to comfort the 
lark, my friend!” 

NOTE: The second grade en- 
joyed the story, ““The Daisy and the 
Lark”; then painted a frieze to 
illustrate it. The garden was full of 
blossoming flowers. The beautiful 
tall garden flowers were very proud 
and conceited. The peonies thought 
it very grand to be so large; and 
puffed themselves out to be larger 
than the roses. 


Tommy's Brother’s Room 
Big Easter Basket 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“On IS that a big basket!” 
exclaimed Jimmy to his teacher as 
he came into kindergarten. 

“Is it an Easter Basket?” Miss 
Brown asked Mary. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Who made it?” inquired Jane. 

“I did,” said Miss Brown. “I 
made it for you. I thought you 
might like to put something in it for 
Easter.” 

“Could we make Easter eggs for 
it?” asked Jimmy. 

“Yes, you may. After everyone 
has his coat off, hung up and 
is sitting on the rug, we'll talk 
about it,” answered Miss Brown. 
The children hurried very fast, as 


they wanted to get busy on their 
Easter project. Miss Brown had 
made a huge brown paper basket 
she cut out and thumb-tacked to 
blue paper which covered the five 
cupboard doors. This made the 
basket 9 feet long and 6 feet high. 
If you look at the drawing you will 
see how she made the basket. Hav- 
ing bulletin board material on cup- 
board doors is very practical. If 
you haven’t any on yours and 
would like to try this idea, fasten 
the paper with Scotch tape. Or — 
you can use a large bulletin board. 
Miss Brown just doesn’t happen to 
have any large one in kinder- 
garten. 


“Now that you are all on the rug, 
let us talk about the basket,” said 
Miss Brown. 

“T’d like to make a yellow Easter 
egg,” said Bobby. 

“Before we think of the color of 
the eggs, I think we better talk 
about the size of eggs you are going 
to make,” said Miss Brown. “Look 
at the basket. Have you ever seen 
a basket that large?” 

“No,” answered the class. 

“Who can show me with thei 
hands how large a real egg is?” 
asked Miss Brown. 

Many children held their hands 
together in the shape of eggs. 

“That’s right,” said Miss Brown. 
“Do you think the size of a real egg 
would be the right size for our 
basket?”’ 

“T don’t think so,” said Jimmy. 

“Why not?” asked Miss Brown. 

(Class guess.) 

“It would be too small. We 
should make large eggs for a large 
basket.” 

“How many agree with Jimmy?” 

All the hands went up. 

“Here is a sheet of paper 9” x 12”. 
Do you think if we made an egg as 
large as this paper that that would 
be the right size?” 

“I think so, Miss Brown,” said 
Jimmy. 

“T think so too,” said Jane. 

“It sure will be a large egg,” 
commented Alfred. 

“Yes, but it is a large basket. 
If you would fill it with little eggs, 
you would hardly be able to see 
them. Anyway, it wouldn’t look 
nice,” said Jimmy. 

“Now that we have agreed on 
large eggs, let us talk about the 
color of eggs. What color are Easter 
eggs?” 

(Class discuss Easter eggs.) 

“Eggs are blue, Easter eggs, 
anyway, said Marilyn. 

“We are talking about Easter 
eggs now,” said Miss Brown. 

“Easter eggs are all colors,” said 
Jimmy. “Some even have designs 
on them. I think those are pretty.” 

“I think so too,” said Betty. 

“So do I,” said many other 
members of the class. 

“Now that we know Easter eggs 
are all colors and many have de- 
signs on them, what shall we use 
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for making our paper eggs?” asked 


Miss Brown. 

(Class guess.) 

“We could use colored paper,” 
said John. 

“We could paint designs on the 
eggs or use crayons,” suggested 
Jimmy. 

“What do you think would show 
up better on the bulletin board, 
painted or crayoned designs?” asked 
Miss Prown. 

“Painted eggs,” answered Jimmy. 

“Class agree?” asked Miss Brown. 

“Yes,” they answered, as they 


Mr. 


Mr. and Mrs, 
Wm. Wren 

Have arrived at their nesting 
Place again. 


Wm. is singing 
Like mad all day 

Co warn other birds 
To keep away. 


But the warning is music 
As airy and light 

As flecks of sunshine, 
Golden and bright 


He sings from each post 
And pillar and tree, 
“Oh, we are as happy 
As happy can be!’ 


He starts building nests 
Quite early in spring, 
Bringing in twigs 
And colored string. 


When Jenny arrives 
(She’s Mrs. Wren) 
She starts in to scold 
And removes them again. 


Nothing he’s done 
For her seems right, 
Although he’s been busy 
From morning till night. 


When left alone, 
Wm. 

Started all over 

To build again, 


could tell looking around the room 
at some crayoned pictures and some 
painted ones. 

“Couldn’t we use some wall 
paper to make our eggs? Then we 
would have a design on it already,” 
suggested Jimmy. 

“That is an excellent idea,” an- 
swered Miss Brown. 

Soon the children were at work 
making Faster eggs. As they fin- 
ished their large eggs, they took 
them to Miss Brown. She wrote 
their names and the month on the 
back of them. They thumb-tacked 


their eggs to the basket. It didn’t 
take very long before the basket 
seemed to overflow with eggs, but 
Miss Brown saw to it that every- 
one’s eggs were in it. The last 11 
eggs were thumb-tacked around 
the basket to add more color to the 
project. The children were very 
proud of their Easter basket. They 
had a right to be, as it was very gay 
and striking looking. 

Would you like to fill a huge 
Easter basket in your room with 
Easter eggs? 


and Mrs. Wm. Wrenn 


NORA KEEN DUFFY 


“Tsk, tsk! What rubbish!” 
She seems to say 

As she wags her head 
And chatters away. 


She tosses out twigs 

That her mate has put in, 
Arranges it over 

And builds it again. 


She hustles and bustles, 
Though she cannot sing, 
Her house is as spotless 
As anything! 


They cover the twigs 
With feathers and down 

Till their’s is the softest 
Cradle in town! 


William fidgets 

And twitters and begs 
Till Mrs. Jenny 

Lays some eggs! 


Some freckled eggs 
Oval and small 
And his dear little Jen 
Had laid them all! 


He sang and he sang 

For the joy in his breast 
Nearly burst open. 

His feathered vest! 


and Jen Family, 


When the youngsters hatched 
In the warm feather-bed 

The parents both worked 
To see they were fed. 


They served them a hundred 
Meals a day 

And still they kept pleasant, 
And cheerful and gay. 


The well-fed youngsters 
Were happy, too, 

So they swallowed the insects 
And grew and grew. 


They stretched their mouths 
With chirps and squeals 
And enjoyed fine music 
With all of their meals! 


With a beakful of insects 
Wriggling their best 
Wm. came singing, 
Each time, to the nest, 


Like a little brown dwarf 
He peered in each crack, 

For Mayflies and spiders 
And grubs to bring back. 


The babies grew up 
And one fine day 

They could stand on a lim 
And fly away. 


Tney wanted another 


And are stil] just as hanpy 
Ae birds ean hel! 
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Helen Strimple 


KAREN BETTY 
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and carried her . “Why does it 
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walked across the wet meadow towards 
and going To play Together 


all afternoon. heard a happy little “Quack! Quack!” 


A Mother and 12 swam down 
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the brook past her. giqqied. They looked so 


merry as they splashed along with the 
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The Ostrich can run as fast as a horse. 


They Who Run Away 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Nature gives each animal a 
fighting chance to live. Some ani- 
mals have to be fast runners. Some 
have to be fast swimmers, so they 
won't be caught. 

The musk ox that lives in the 
Arctic is hunted by wolves. The 
ground is white with snow. But the 
musk ox is brown, and can be seen 
a long way. 

When its nose tells it a pack of 
wolves is near, it runs like the wind. 
To look at a herd of musk oxen, 
one would think they had short 


legs. That is partly because their 
long hair hangs down to their ankles 
to keep them warm. But they can 
often run from danger. If the young 
calves can’t keep up, they stop and 
fight, with lowered horns. 

On the Gobi Desert explorers 
have seen a very different kind of 
animal. There, too, wolves hunt in 
packs. They hunt gazelles and 
antelopes. These gentle creatures 
are not built for fighting. They 
cannot hide on the sands. But they 


have long legs. They can run faster 
than the wolves. 

The only way a wolf can catch an 
antelope on the Gobi Desert is this: 
Where there are bushes or ravines, a 
wolf may hide till the antelope 
passes. But the antelope has tall 
ears that catch every sound, and 
they have big eyes. They can 
usually keep their distance from the 
wolf packs. 

The (*Addra) *Gazelle has even 
longer, slimmer legs. It can run 
twice as fast as a wolf. But if a 
Gazelle has a baby, she will protect 
it. True, the Gazelle fawn can run. 
too. By the time it is two days old. 
explorers say, it cam outrun a horse. 
But if a wolf comes too near the 
baby, the Mother Gazelle will pre- 
tend to be lame. She will get the 
wolf to follow her. Then -- when- 
ever she feels the wolf is far enough 
from the hidden fawn, she can 
easily escape. 

The gazelle has very long bones in 
its lower leg. and it can race like a 
horse. The zebra and the giraffe 
are other fast runners. 

When it comes to fish, the 
mackerel is one of the fastest swim- 
mers. Millions of mackerel live in 
the North Atlantic Ocean. They 
have long bodies, pointed at both 
ends. They are streamlined for 
speed. And when they really have to 
make time, they can tuck their fins 
down flat against their slippery 
sides. The shining green fish has no 
air bladder, as most fish do. He has 
nothing to make him buoyant. But 
he can race through seas like a 
torpedo. 

Down on the African veldt, as 


Whirligig Beetle 
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they call the grassy plains, the 
ostrich has little chance to hide. 
When danger threatens, his best 
chance is to run. But this giant 
bird has long legs too that can race 
as fast as a horse. 

The eggs have to be laid on the 
veldt. If an egg eater comes too 
near, both the mother and father 
ostrich will run, trying to make the 
enemy chase them. If that doesn’t 
work, an ostrich can kick, and kick 
hard, Its legs are so strong that a 
kick of its sharp clawed foot will 
often drive the enemy away. 

Men who have gone canoeing in 
the North Woods often see a bird 
called the loon. This bird looks a 
good deal like a goose. It can swim 
like a fish, but. its webbed feet make 
it awkward on land. But at the first 
warning of danger, the loon dives to 
safety beneath the waters of the 
lake. 

Hunters have said the bird is 
faster than a bullet. It dives at the 
flash of the gun. and is gone before 
the bullet gets there. 


But if there are young loons in 
the nest. the father and mother 
birds flop about and try to make 
the enemy chase them. till they are a 
safe distance from the nest. The 
young loons soon learn to dive. 

The grebe is another quick diver. 
This bird looks a lot like a duck. 
She builds her nest on a tiny raft of 
water plants. 

Another quick diver is the whirli- 
gig beetle. This shiny black bug lives 
on ponds. But if he sees an enemy, 
he can dive like a submarine. He 
just gets a bubble of air under his 
wings, dives, and stays under till 
he thinks it safe to surface. 

The speed champion among in- 
sects is the deer bot fly. He has been 
timed, and he can fly 400 yards per 
second. (That would be at the rate 
of 818 miles an hour. So says one of 
the men of science who has studied 
him — Dr. Charles H. T. Townsend. 
Dr. Townsend checked their flight 
by the shutter of a high speed 
camera). The deer bot fly can fly 
faster than the fastest plane. 


The Adventures 
of Frisky Fawn 


B. F. BISHOP 


One December day, as Frisky 
Fawn was following his mother 
along one of the well-worn cow- 
paths in the pasture, something cold 
and white fell on his nose. He 
stopped suddenly and gazed at the 
white flakes falling all around him. 
He was puzzled for he had never 
seen snow before. 

Mother Deer, however, knew all 
about snow. She lifted her white 
tail rather impatiently as a signal 
for Frisky to follow her. Of course, 
he started on at orce, as he had 
been taught to do. Along the narrow 
path he walked, looking this way 
and that. What were those cold, 
white things falling from the cloudy 
sky? 


Mother Deer stopped under an 
old scrubby oak whose acorns now 
lay on the ground, For an hour the 
two pawed among the leaves, eating 
every acorn they could find. 

When they were no longer hungry, 
they went to the pasture brook for a 
drink. The flakes fell faster and 
faster as the short December day 
drew near its close. 

Mother Deer led Frisky to his 
bed in the shelter of a spruce thicket. 
No soft leaves and grass lined this 
hidden resting place. It was just a 
bare spot under the spruce saplings 
where they were sheltered from the 
wind and snow. But Frisky and his 
mother thought it was a fine place 
to sleep. 
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Snow fell all through the night, 
but the next morning was clear and 
sunny. Shortly after sunrise Mother 
Deer got up and started for the 
birch grove beyond the brook, where 
she knew a good breakfast would be 
awaiting them. Frisky followed her, 
lifting his feet high in the air at each 
step. The cold, white: stuff was 
queer, and he was not sure that he 
liked it. 

After this the snow fell almost 
every day. It covered the pasture- 
land and piled in deep drifts every- 
where. Several deer gathered in a 
sheltered place in the deep woods. 
Here they were protected from the 
cold north wind and here, also, they 
found plenty of branches to eat. 

One snowy morning, Mother Deer 
decided that she and Frisky would 
have to go to the “deer yard” as the 
Nature Man called the sheltered 
place where the other deer were 
living. The snow was getting very 
deep and it was hard for Frisky to 
even follow the trail which Mother 
Deer made for him. So off they 
started across the pastureland to- 
ward the sheltered home in the deep 
woods. 

They had not gone far when 
Mother Deer suddenly stopped and 
threw up her head. She had heard a 
noise which she did not like. It was 
the yelp of stray dogs, and the 
sound was coming nearer. 

Instantly she lifted her white 
flag and started full speed across the 
pastureland. Frisky followed as well 
as he could, but he was getting tired. 
Nearer and nearer came the ugly 
curs. 

Suddenly Mother Deer turned 
quickly and faced the on-coming 
pack. With high bounds, she was off 
across the pasture, leading the dogs 
away in another direction. Frisky 
was so frightened that he turned 
and made his way through the snow 
drifts, toward the meadow. There 
was no trail now for the fawn to 
follow and so at every step he grew 
more tired. Finally he made his last 
jump. He could go no farther. Even 
the strength lent by fear had now 
left him and he lay down in the 
snow. Poor little Frisky did not 
know that he was within a rod of 
Farmer John’s road over which the 
farmer was drawing wood from the 
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pastureland. The tired fawn did not 
stir when Farmer John stopped the 
horses and waded to the spot where 
he lay. He did not seem to care that 
the man lifted him and carried him 
to the sleigh where he wrapped 
him in an old blanket and tied a 
rope around him. 

Then Farmer John started for 
home. Frisky couldn’t have stirred 
if he had wanted to. But he was so 
tired that he lay perfectly still. 
Where he was being taken he neither 
knew nor cared. Nothing could be 
worse than those awful dogs. 

So across the pastureland and 
finally through the barnyard Frisky 
was riding. 

When they reached the barn, 
Farmer John lifted the tired fawn 
and carried him gently to a warm 
box stall in the barn. Here he untied 
the rope and partly removed the 
blanket. 

When Farmer John had securely 


F isn that walk, snakes that 
fly, and an animal that walks up- 
side down are looked upon with 
curiosity by mankind. Man walks 
upright on two legs in the prescribed 
manner during most of his lifetime 
and therefore looks askance upon 
anything that deviates from the 
accepted mode of locomotion. 

THE FLYING SNAKE, or more 
correctly, the Gliding Snake, lives 
in the branches of trees on some of 
the islands of Malaysia. When he 
desires to move to a new home, he 
simply flattens himself out by roll- 
ing forward his crescent shaped ribs 
and glides off of his branch into the 
neighboring tree. As he sails through 
the air, he resembles a huge ani- 
mated leaf. 

A PARASITE that lives on the 
bodies of bats has no legs, feet, or 
flippers. It is not able to glide or 
squirm along the way a snake or 
worm does. It must roll over and 


fastened the door, he went away, 
but presently returned with more 
good things to eat than any deer 
had seen in months. These he put 
in the stall with Frisky, and then 
left him alone. 

At first the fawn was too tired 
and discouraged to eat. But after 
an hour or so he began to look 
around. He was very hungry and 
he began to nibble first one thing 
and then another. Before long he 
had eaten a good meal. Then he 
felt better. 

When he was no longer hungry, he 
walked around and around the big 
box stall. He finally decided that 
there was no way to get out, so he 
lay down in the soft hay and went 
to sleep. He did not know that 
Farmer John was peeking at him 
through a crack in the door. 

Days and days went by. Every 
day the farmer brought the best of 
food and drink. Frisky soon lost all 


Oddities of Locomotion 
LUCILLE H. 
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over in any direction. Oddly enough, 
this creature moves with a speed 
that exceeds that of any known 
insect. 

TREE FROGS AND SOME LIZ- 
ARDS have disk-like suckers on 
their feet by which they cling to 
and move along a vertical surface. 

THE SEA-LION bends its rear 
flippers forward, giving itself a 
useful pair of hind legs. This en- 
ables it to move in a sort of undulat- 
ing gallop when on the shore. 

THE EARTHWORM expands its 
body, pushing its front end for- 
ward. Then minute hairs anchor the 
fore part while the body is con- 
tracted, pulling the rear up a bit 
and preparing for another “‘step.” 

THE OCTOPUS travels in the 
most modernistic manner. It pro- 
pells itself through the ocean by 
shooting water through a tube. The 
expelled water forces the animal’s 
body along, much in the manner of 
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fear and even allowed the farmer 
to pet him a little. 

And so the winter days passed. 
Frisky grew larger every day. 

Spring came at last, and the trees 
unfolded their soft, green leaves. 
The woods were full of flowers, the 
tender grass pushed its way up from 
the soft earth. 

It was on a warm, spring morning 
that Farmer John opened the door 
of the big, box stall. By this time 
Frisky was so tame that he allowed 
the farmer to guide him out of the 
barn, into the sunlit meadow. 

For a while the young deer just 
stood and gazed this way and that. 
Then suddenly he seemed to re- 
member something. With a bound 
he started for the old pastureland. 
Over the wire fence he leaped and 
disappeared in the woodland. Did 
he find his mother? Did she know 
him? Let us hope so. 


jet propulsion. The long tentacles 
are used only for moving along the 
floor of the ocean. 

THE GURNARD, a freshwater 
fish of the East Indies, has three 
finger-like projections on the front 
of its body by which it is able to 
drag itself along. The action of the 
projections is alternate and gives the 
fish a steady plodding gait, some- 
what like that of an old man de- 
termined not to let age conquer 
him. The Gurnard has beer seen 
climbing about in the branches of 
trees overhanging a pool. They 
have even been known to cross a 
fair-sized area of land, traveling 
from one pond or river to another. 

THE SLOTH walks upside down. 
This laziest and dullest of all crea- 
tures does not have strength enough 
in his legs to support his weight, so 
he must hang by all fours, head 
down, from branches of trees. When 
moving over the ground, he lies 
down and pulls himself along by the 
branches of low growing bushes, 
and tufts of grass. 
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The Kangaroo holds his ears erect, forward or backward, to catch the 


sound of an approaching enemy. 


A Study of Ears 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


J IMMY THOMPSON received 
a pet rabbit on his sixth birthday. 
One evening just before bed-time, 
he approached his father. 

“Dad,” he began, “Why does my 
pet rabbit have such long ears?”’ 

James Thompson, Senior, was 
reading the newspaper. “Eh?’’ he 
said, glancing up. “It’s natural for a 
rabbit to have long ears! They 
grow that way!” 

“But why do they have long ears?” 
persisted Junior. 

His father was reading again, and 
did not answer. 

Can you guess why a rabbit has 
long ears? 

As we study the world of nature 
around us, we learn how to answer 


such questions, but quite often we 
have to dig for the correct answer. 

In imagination suppose we go toa 
zoo to study the ears of the different 
animals. We soon discover that 
some creatures have really big ears. 
Other ears are tall and erect. But 
some are so small they are almost 
hidden by the animal’s fur coat. 

The Indian Elephant possesses 
large ears, but the prize for huge, 
floppy ears goes to the African 
Elephant. Further on in the zoo we 
come to the Aardvark enclosure. 
When we glance at Aaron Aardvark, 
we get a surprise. With that pig’s 
snout, surely he ought to have pig- 
like ears. But instead Mr. A. A. has 
“donkey” ears. 
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Long ears — the Aardvark 


Top — Lynx 
Middle — Tiger Cub 
Bottom — Zebras 
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When we compare these large 
ears with the tiny ones on the 
Prairie Dog, we realize that Nature 
must have some reason for giving 
each animal decidedly different ears. 

That is right! Ears don’t just 
happen to grow any odd shape or 
size. When we see a strange-looking 
ear, we may be sure that it has been 
especially designed to suit its own- 
er’s particular need. 

Wild animals cannot go to the 
grocery-store or the meat-market 
to buy their food. They have to hunt 
for it. If they eat grass, leaves or 
grain, their ears are used chiefly to 
warn them of an approaching enemy. 
But if the animal lives in a thicket 
and feeds on insects, like the goggle- 
eyed Tarsier of the Philippines, his 
ears have another use. They tell 
him the whereabouts of nearby 
hidden insects. 

The instant a Tarsier hears a 
chirp or a slight buzz, it means food 
to him. Right away he flicks his 
large ears rapidly backwards and 
forwards until he locates the exact 
spot where the sound comes from, 
then he leaps forward and grabs 
the surprised insect. 

Wild rabbits frequently eat the 
tender green-stuff growing in Vic- 
tory Gardens and on Truck Farms. 
Rabbits have a number of enemies, 
for they are chased by dogs, foxes, 
weasels, martins and many other 
animals. Mr. Bunny has no way of 


Tiny ears — Young Prairie Dogs 


Pigs have floppy, naked ears. 
The Llama’s ears usually stand erect. 
The Pigmy Hippopotamus has tiny ears. 


defending himself from an enemy. 
His only chance of escape is to run 
away. This he does remarkably 
well. 

- Let us suppose that a dog sur- 
prises a rabbit feeding nearby a 
farm. The dog gives an excited bark 
and dashes madly after the rabbit. 

The dog’s joyful yap warns the 
rabbit, and he bounds away like 
the wind with his long ears flying 
out behind him to catch every sound 
of the exciting chase. When they 
tell him that the dog is some dis- 
tance, away Mr. Bunny zig-zags 
this way and that for a few mo- 
ments, and then darts off again in a 
new direction. 

The dog hunts by scent. He holds 
his nose close to the ground as he 
follows up the rabbit’s trail. Care- 
fully he trots backward and for- 
ward over the zig-zag portion, but 


Large ears — Elephants 


this takes time and gives the rabbit 
a chance to get further ahead. 

By the aid of his keen ears the 
rabbit knows whereabout the dog 
is all through the chase, but the dog 
blindly follows up Mr. Bunny’s 
trail even if it leads in the opposite 
direction to where the rabbit is at 
the moment. 
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The Tarsier has odd leathery ears 
that can be furled down to prevent 
injury. Note the creases. 
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During the chase Mr. Bunny 
makes several zig-zag trails, and 
darts forward again. At last he 


reaches some well-known wide thick-. 


et and dives under it to safety, for 
he well knows that no dog will 
venture into the thorny brambles 
after him. 

The Horse, Donkey, Deer, Llama, 


A woodpecker pecked 
A hole in a tree; 
Rap! Rap! Rap! 
“T’ll build me a home 
That is snug,” said he, 
Tap! Tap! Tap! 


Kangaroo and several other animals 
have rather long ears. They are 
usually held erect, but they can be 
flicked forwards and backwards to 
pick up odd sounds. The ears of 
a cow stick out on either side of her 
head. She can move them forwards 
and backwards, but her horns pre- 
vent her from holding them erect. 

For its size the White-footed 
Mouse has large roundish ears. 
Field mice have many enemies and 
need keen ears to warn them of ap- 
proaching danger. In contrast the 
huge Hippopotamus, and the Pigmy 
Hippopotamus have small ears. 
They have very few enemies and 
do not need extra keen ears. 

Pet dogs possess ears of all shapes 
and sizes. Why is this? Most dogs 
once had wild ancestors, and the 
ears of these wild dogs were de- 
signed to meet the needs of their 
owners. 

You will notice that the Cat has a 
quantity of long hair growing on the 
inside of her ears. Many other 
animals have similar tufts of hair 
in their ears. What is it there for? 


In their wild state many animals 
sleep on the ground, and these tufts 
of thick hair discourage flies and 
pests from crawling inside the ear. 
The hair does not interfere with the 
animal’s hearing. 


The ears of the Chimpanzee, 
Howler, Gorilla and other monkeys 
resemble the human ear in shape; 
but the ears of the Rhesus Monkey 
are pointed at the top and remind 
one of the ears of an elf. 


Possibly the most remarkable 
ears in the animal world are the odd, 
leathery ones owned by the Tarsier, 
mentioned earlier in this article. 


A Woodpecker Pecked 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 
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“Up here very high 
Where it will be dry!” 
I'll raise a family!” 
So he pecked and he pecked 
And made him a nest 
In the heart of our locust tree! 


Top — round ears 
Middle — middle-size ears 
Bottom — long ears 


The ears of some-monkeys resem- 
ble human ears 


The Rhesus monkey (top) has ears 
like an elf 


If you study his picture, you will. 
notice several creases in his ears. 
In times of danger he furls his ears 
down to prevent them from becom. 
ing injured, 

What do you think of that stunt! 
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Big Ears and Upside-Down 


Bic EARS, the rabbit was 
really a funny looking creature and 
Ollie Opossum thought so, too. It 
was all because Big Ears was trying 
to stand on his two short front legs 
so as to be able to hang from the 
low cedar limb by his tail. Now 
rabbits can stand on their long, 
strong hing legs and they do quite 
often. But to stand on those weak, 
short front legs — thal is another 
thing! And for a rabbit to hang by 
his tail -- that is still worse. 

The little rabbit-creature pushed 
his body up against the thick low 
trunk of the cedar tree where an 
overhanging branch came near to 
the ground. With grunts and groans, 
Big Ears balanced himself on two 
wobbly legs and upside-down he 
tried so hard to touch the low 
branch. “I think I can do it,” he 
grunted. 

All this time, unknowing to Big 
Ears, Ollie Opossum had been doz- 
ing in the sunshine a short distance 
from the cedar tree. It had been a 
busy night before for Ollie, out 
finding food for herself and her 
babies. Only a few crickets had she 
found. Now she stretched and shook 
the sleep off and at that minute her 
eyes lit on the funny upside-down 
creature who was saying, “One 
more try. Just once more,” and 
such a grunt! 

“Big Ears!” 

“Now! See what you did?” came 
from Big Ears as he flopped to the 
ground. “Just a little bit more and I 
would have been hanging from that 
cedar limb by my tail.” The rabbit 
lay panting in the sand and you 
could tell he was angry with Ollie 
Opossum for bothering him. 

Ollie pulled back her lips from her 
shining white teeth in a wide grin. 
“Hanging by your tail, did you 
say? Well now, if that isn’t the 
biggest joke!” 

“Oh, but it isn’t so silly.” Big 
Ears had always thought Ollie 
Opossum didn’t get around much. 
There were so many things happen- 
ing in Great Shady Forest that Ollie 
didn’t know about. But then, with 
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nine or ten babies like Ollie usually 
had, a creature had to stay close to 
home. Big Ears went on talking, 
“There are some other creatures 
around here that can do it and 
I don’t want any other creatures 
getting ahead of me in anything!” 

“Big Fars,” said Ollie slowly 
dragging her puggy little body 
around the rabbit, “have you ever 
taken a good look at your tail?’ 

“Well,” said the rabbit taking his 
time, “‘not a real good look — but 
I’ve got one, haven’t I>”’ he asked 
quickly. 

Ollie again looked the rabbit over 
carefully. “Yes, a sort of one,” 
Ollie told him, but certainly not one 
for hanging by.” The opossum 
settled down beside the rabbit with 
the nice warm sunshine warming 
their backs. ““Those hanging-by-the- 
tail creatures,” began Ollie, "who 
are they? Where did you see them? 
I won’t believe you are telling the 
truth until you prove it!” 

“Of course I can prove it!” Big 
Ears sat up on his haunches. Just 
get yourself up on those short legs 
of yours and follow me and I'll show 
you.” 

Then Ollie said, “First we must go 
by my hollow tree home. I must 
take my babies.” 

“You'll do no such thing!” Big 
Ears gave Ollie a push to get her 
started toward the forest path. 

“They won’t be any trouble,” 
Ollie argued. “I can take six on my 
back and four in my pocket. I al- 
ways take my babies with me when I 
go a great distance.” 

Big Ears put his foot down, the 
strong big hind one. “No! Where 
we are going is no place for babies. 
It’s a mysterious place. Full of 
danger.” Big Ears loved excitement. 
He made an adventure out of 
everything. 

Ollie Opossum thought a moment. 
She loved her babies and she cer- 
tainly did not want harm to come 
to them. “Have it your way,” she 
finally agreed, starting toward the 
forest path. “You lead the way to 
this mysterious place.” 


Down the forest path, through the 
bushes and across Rippling Brook 
went the two little creatures. At last 
they came to a huge, dark hole in 
the side of a steep hill. Big Ears 
crept slowly nearer and so did Ollie 
who whispered, “Why this is Big, 
Cave. Is this the mysterious place?” 

“Sure is.” replied Big Fars, “‘and 
you’ll know why in a minute. Follow 
me.” 

Slowly the two small animals 
went over the rough rocks into the 
dark hole. all the time keeping very 
close to the rock side of the dark, 
damp, cob-webby room-like place. 
“Be very quiet,” warned Big Ears. 
“Now,” he said finding a_half- 
lighted corner, “stay right here and 
look where I tell you.” 

Ollie’s little eyes opened wider. 

Big Ears raised up a tiny bit and 
pointing with a short front paw, said, 
“Up there.” 

Near the top of the cave room 
was indeed a strange sight. Sure 
enough, hanging upside-down were 
some little creatures. Only if you 
looked very closely, could you tell 
that they were really living crea- 
tures. Big Ears was looking and so 
was Ollie. 

Suddenly there was a fluttering 
just over Big Ears’ head. It was a 
brown furry creature no bigger than 
a man’s finger with twisted hind 
legs and thin skin wings fastened to 
tiny fore legs. In the flash of a 
minute, the furry thing had joined 
the furry bunch hanging on the 
ceiling. Big Ears and Ollie saw that 
the strange animal hitched by a 
tiny, tiny toenail, head downwards. 

“What are they?” Ollie wanted 
to know. 

“I’ve heard they are bats,” the 
rabbit told the opossum. “At 
least, Ricky Raccoon told me that. 
He says they are queer creatures. 
They sleep upside-down. Sometimes 
they stay whole winters just like 
that, hanging to the tops of caves. 
old deserted barns and even hollow 
trees.” Big Ears was proud of the 
many things he knew. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. ; 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 


intelligent consideration. 


Question: Can you give me help as to how to 
conduct a real worthwhile story hour. 


Answer: Not long ago, I enjoyed a delightful hour in 
a third grade classroom. A little bulletin on the black- 
board gave the purpose of the hour. It read something 
like this: PLANS FOR OUR STORY HOUR: Mary... 
“How I Fooled Jack Frost’; John . . . “Playing Nav- 
igator’’; Walter ... “My New Boat”; Sue... “A Story 
Mother Told Me”; Helen .. . “My Peep Show.” Each 
child had something vital and new to give to the group. 
Each story was told from a desire to tell it so that others 
might share in the enjoyment. The desire rose naturally 
from a right mood and feeling rather than from com- 
pulsion. 

Each child appreciated the keeping of the audience 
situation. The teacher had discussed with them means 
to hold their audience, such as: 1. Ease of manner in 
telling their story. 2. Correct speech. 3. Omitting 
stringy sentences. 4. Keeping to the point. 5. The 
beginning and ending sentence. 6. Making the story 
interesting to others. 

One quickly observed the difference in the type of 
story told by the children of today and those told in the 
classroom of several years ago. The subject was one of 
real child experience — vivid, vital, brief. concrete, 
interesting. 

Instead of such titles as “Citizenship,” “History,” or 
“Adventure,” the children had emphasized the single 
phase idea, the concrete rather than the general and the 
abstract. Here are some of the compositions that I 
heard given by children of the various grades: 


Second Grade: “Yesterday I was playing jump rope. 
When I stopped I looked at my rubber. There was a big 
hole in it.” 

Third Grade: “The other day my father gave my 
dog a bath. She shook the water all over me. That night 
{ told my mother I didn’t need a bath.” “My kitten’s 
name if Fluffy Ruffles. Every night she goes to bed with 
me. She feels just like a blanket.” 


Fourth Grade: “I built a beautiful house. In front 
of the house I built a big piazza. There was a weather- 
vane on the roof. When I put in the windows, it crashed 
down. I wasn’t surprised because it was only a sand 
house.” 


YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Playing Soldiers: “We were playing soldiers. Our 
enemies were boasting they would dash us to pieces. We 
just let them talk. At the word, ‘Charge,’ we chased 
them over the back fence. We did the fighting and they 
did the talking.” 


A Magic Hat: “Mrs. Cody has a hat the color of 
catsup. It has magic in it. For whenever I look at it, | 
can taste catsup. It seems wonderful to me, because if | 
look at anything else the color of catsup I can’t taste 


Playing Coast Guard: “This noon my sled was an 
ocean steamer. Bob was a coast guard. As I was 
going over a large wave, I got caught in a sandbar. 
which was deep snow. I called for help. Pretty soon the 
coast guard came along. He took me safely ashore.” 


Playing Navigator: “Saturday I was playing in the 
boats. Laurence and I were navigators. Laurence and 
I each had a boat. When we were up by Greenland, we 
met Pirates. We made the boats go very fast. We told 
our sailors to shoot the guns. The pirates fled. We had 
won the war.” 


How I fooled Jack Frost: “Jack Frost tried very 
hard to pinch my nose. I covered my nose with my 
gloves. Then Jack Frost couldn’t pinch my nose any 
more. That was a pretty good way to fool him, I think.”’ 


A Trip to Pennsylvania: “My father took me to 
Pennsylvania. It seemed to me I would never reach 
there. The longer I was on the train, the farther it 
seemed. Pennsylvania must be far, far away.” 


Robin Hood: “My friend and I were playing Robin 
Hood. We had bows and arrows. The arrows didn’t fly 
as far as Robin Hood’s. That did not mean we did not 
fight our battles just as bravely.” 


After the children had told their experiences, the) 
were discussed by the group something like this: Did he 
hold his audience? Did you like his use of words? Did 
he make the important facts stand out? Do you think 
he had prepared his story carefully? How did you like 
his voice? Did he make us feel his story? How did you 
like his opening sentence? Did he make us want more? 
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Big Ears and Upside Down 
(From Page 61) 

“Well, can you beat that!’’ Ollie 
(}possum said grinning and showing 
a row of sharp, shiny white teeth. 

“Now you see,” Big Ears told 
her, "creatures do hang upside 
down and I can, too!” 

“Oops!” Ollie exclaimed suddenly, 
“I forgot my babies!” and she was 
out of the cave, down through the 
forest as fast as an opossum’s legs 
can go. 

Big Ears was on his way back to 
his home nest and he was about to 
hop the rocks across Rippling Brook 
when a slight motion up above on 
the limb of a low tree drew his 
attention. There, hanging upside- 
down by a long, slick, thin tail was 
his friend, Ollie Opossum! Big Ears 
looked in amazement. 

Ollie grinned down at the rabbit. 
“Oh, I’m quick to catch on-—- catch 
on by my tail, that is.” She was 
evidently proud of herself and Big 
Ears was none too pleased. Without 
a word he turned and hopped slowly 
on his way. 

“T don’t understand it,” he whis- 
pered to himself. 

He heard a squeaking nearby. It 
was Squeaky Squirrel. ““You want to 
know something?” the squirrel 
asked. 

“About what?” Big Ears was not 
in such a good humor. 

Squeaky turned his little head to 
one side. ‘Ollie Opossum didn’t just 
learn that hanging-by-the-tail busi- 
ness. She was playing a trick on you. 
[ was watching. She’s been doing it 
all her life. All opossums hang by 
their tails.” 

Big Ears turned and took a hop or 
two backward. He would go straight 
back and give Ollie Opossum a 
piece of his mind! Then he stopped 
and sat quietly on his two strong 
hind legs. Big Ears was thinking. 
What good would a quarrel with 
Ollie do? The truth was, Ollie had a 
good trick and he didn’t. He would 
just have to find something he 
could do better than Ollie Opossum 
and he would find that something if 
it took him a hundred years! 

Big Ears started on his way again 
and as he went down that sandy 
Great Shady Forest road, he was 
thinking some more. That Ollie 


Opossum was a smart one She 
carried her babies on her back and 
she carried them in her pocket. She 
could hang by her tail, Why couldn’t 
rabbits do all those things? “It-just 
isn’t fair,” Big Ears said to himself 


softly. Again quite loudly he said, & 


“It isn’t fair!” 


Art — A Cure 
(From Page 9) 


“to us,” badly proportioned figures 
and the beautifully rayed sun pic- 
tures. Perfectionism can _biight 
initiative and kill creativity. 

By continually imposing “our 
standards and substituting stereo- 
types for creative, education will 
inhibit where it should liberate. 

Individuality of expression needs 
spontaniety. Reliance on patterns 
and dictation of adult standards will 
mechanize and stereotype personali- 
ties. Originality is not only blocked 
but soon fails to function. Con- 
tinued practise in this direction 
kills self-confidence, seriously harms 
personalities and stunts develop- 
ment as well as finally causing 
great harm to our future culture. 

This is the picture which looms 
before today’s teacher and mother. 
This dynamic world where children 
are going to live longer and faster 
than their parents grand- 
parents presents a rare challenge to 
educators. Constantly the ball of 
clay is in your hands. How are you 
going to mold it? 


Calendar 
(Page 5) 

The robin has a light brown back 
with a very dark brown head. His 
breast is dull orange and legs light 
gray. Paint his bill yellow-orange. 

The branches are light brown and 
the “pussies” light gray. 


Emotional Release 
Through Creative Painting 
(From Page 12) 

outlined in brown. 

One day one of the tree trunks 
was colored black, then a few days 
later a second tree was black. The 
third tree remained brown through- 
out the whole year of her drawings. 

At one time she painted numerous 
pictures of a green tree with green 


Hevi-Check 


he Child-Testes 


DRAWING 4 


Give them a pencil 
that takes no effort, and chil- 
dren love to draw! With Hevi- 
Check, the lightest pressure 
makes a thick, black line. And 
small hands can easily hold and 
handle these large diameter 
pencils. Children don’t get tired 
and lose patience with Hevi- 
Check, the way they will with 
harder pencils. Make drawing 
fun—recommend Hevi-Check 
Pencils! 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


TRADE MARKS REG.U.6.PAT. OFF. 
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leaves and red fruit and one child 
in the painting. For several weeks 
she painted square white houses, 
outlined in brown, with brown 
square chimneys. The windows and 
door looked like bleary eyes and 
mouth. The whole had a somber 
appearance. 

In one picture the lower third is 
green, the upper part blue, with 
some squares of bright color in the 
upper left corner. On the lower left 
corner is a brown figure, and on the 
lower right corner is a black figure. 
At first glance they appear to be 
jugs, but there is a suggestion of the 
human form, and they do have 
facial features. 

In talking about the pictures 
Myra pointed to the brown jug and 
remarked, “There is milk in that 
one.” Then pointing to the black 
jug she said, “There is mud in that 
one.” 

In a drawing made late in the 
year, Myra showed a house of black 
with orange windows. Her story 
follows in her own words. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Emotional Release 
Through Creative Painting 
(From Page 63) 

“A girl lives there, she lives by 
her self. Her name is Jane. She 
hasn’t any mother —- her mother 
got killed by a car. Her daddy got 
shot in the army. She does her own 
cooking.” She paused a moment 
and looked at me, then quickly 
added, “Il can cook beans and 
bacon and eggs.” 

She seemed to be telling me that 
she had stopped grieving for her 
parents love and the security they 
represented. She was now able to 
get along alone emotionally. It 
appears that at least a kind of 
adjustment has been effected by 
the child being able to project her 
ideas and feelings into the paintings, 
whereas previously she had been 
completely inarticulate. It remains 
for further study to determine 
whether permanent results may be 
attained. 


Drawing People— 
pproaches 
(From Page 18) 
She didn’t hang over the children 
ready to snatch the crayon saying, 
“No, that isn’t the way to do it.” 

The teacher was satisfied with 
the results for she was sure that each 
child had worked up to his own 
capacity. She could tell by the 
interest and enjoyment the children 
evinced while at work. 

If she saw any child falter she 
might encourage by saying, “Oh, I 
see that this boy got tired bending 
over. He straightened up for a 
minute.” To another she might say, 
“T like this girl kneeling among the 
flowers. I am sure she will find some 
dandelions.” Sometimes she sug- 
gested to a particular child that he 
bend over in the aisle to see how it 
felt to bend his back. That often 
helped in the drawing. 

And the display of drawings when 
they were put up for admiration and 
discussion? The children loved the 
drawings and the teacher loved the 
children. 

A third grade teacher had -the 
children tear out the figures in place 
of cutting with the scissors. The 
figures were then colored with cray- 
on, front and back. They were then 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


spotted around on the wall without 
any background save the wall. It 
gave the effect of pictures painted 
directly on the plaster. They were 
fastened with Scotch tape, and did 
no damage to the wall. The children 
surprised themselves for they 
thought they wouldn’t tear out boys 
and girls but were willing to wade 
into a new problem and do the best 
they could. They succeeded in 
stretching their self-confidence a few 
more inches. 


Blackboard Borders 
(Page 39) 

The children will enjoy the 
way the bloodroot leaf holds the 
bloom as a little fist cuddles some- 
thing in its hand. 

The leaves are a soft gray-green, 
blossoms white, stamens yellow. 

All designs may have other uses. 

The ducklings are soft yellow 
with orange bills and feet. 


Tempera Paint and Clay 
(From Page 4) 

who have painted the clowns walk 
to the front of the stage and hold 
the paintings as still as they can. 
They pause longer than they do 
when one shows a picture for the 
audience wishes to look at each cf 
the five pictures. Naturally this 
takes more minutes. 

Without seeming to hurry we 
have shown two hundred paintings 
in a half hour period. Last year in 
Grade 4 we had six art assemblies. 
All children in Grade 4 knew the 


_ Style and interests of every other 


child in Grade 4. The children be- 
came very creative. They liked the 
non-verbal communication, their 
paintings. They were humorous 
they were as realistic as children 
could make them when they chose 
to represent men on the Cubs or 
White Sox. Some were very imagi- 
native. Many had abstract designs. 


From the Teachers’ Notebook 

(From Page 20) 

by pictures which show otherpeoples 

in sympathetic ways. And dolls, 

pictures, and toys made by children 

of other lands make American chil- 

dren who see them feel closer to 

people who live far away. 


Seat Work 
(Page 27) 

In using this as a poster, paint all 
flesh very light orange. 

The boy wears a yellow suit and 
has soft yellow hair. Add a bit of 
red to the yellow. 

Let the girl have light brown hair 
and shoes. She wears a violet dress. 

The crocuses are yellow and violet. 

Paint the butterflies yellow and 


orange. 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 vears we have represented 
Milton Company. A complete 
stock oi their merchandise ts carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Strect, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4. Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash. which pay the highest salaries. 


- 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AG Unexcelted 


Service 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 


oom Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 
olet. 

and are readily 
and smoothly SS VE [L 
— TRADE MARK 
made with ROSIE CLAY MADE 
PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 
Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars . . . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues . . 
Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
2N material available for schoolroom modeling. 
ed 
9 is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 

—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 

‘ —it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 


COMPOSITE . it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 


CLAY late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
> (iv Me form without drooping, in large models or deli- 

> 
& 


MARE cate detail 
% —it is not appreciably affected by temperature 


& wr changes 
7 ManELIn® —it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
CLEAN « NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 


against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN to ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


PASTELINE is packed in four %-Ib. rolls in a square tuck box. 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 
456Z7—- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 


Write for circular showing ‘“Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Where Progress Is the Measure of Achievement | 


As in every other field, the year’s end brings 
to art instructors a chance to measure 
achievement in terms of their pupils’ prog- 
ress. And experienced instructors know at 
first hand how much fine quality materials 
can contribute to progress in every grade 
from Kindergarten on. That is why 


MILTON BRADLEY 
FINE WATER COLORS 


have become the standard as a dependable 
aid in teaching appreciation for color and 
skill in their use the country over. 


For in Milton Bradley Water Colors you 
are sure not only of brilliant, true-value 
colors, but of the extra care in the selection 
of materials and processing which makes 
them easier to work with for both beginners 
and advanced students. 


From the New 
Milton Bradley Water Color Folder 


Here, for instance, are two of the most 
widely favored Milton Bradley Water Color 
sets. These, and other Water Color sets, are 
described in our new folder, ‘‘Milton Brad- 
ley Fine Water Colors.” Write for it today. 


And for Better Crayon Work 
the New Milton Bradley 


CRAYRITE 


of improved composition assures 
smoother marking, more brilliant 
colors and perfect blending qualities. 


For detailed instruction on the ap- 
plication of Crayrite and other 
Milton Bradley crayons send for 
the colorfully illustrated brochure, 
‘*Getting the Most Out of Crayons.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash 
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